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THE LIBERATOR. 
BLN SEA kul Clit allt aR a eee aca Ei BA 
lt R. 8. FINLEY. _ 

The senior editor of the Genius of Tem- 
perance, after quoting our statement that Mr 
Finley, while in Boston, called him ‘a BASE 
Liar,’ makes the following remarks : 


Mr Finley, some time since, in a certain 
church in this city, and at a meeting to which 
he ha? personally invited me, took occasion 
to use the epithet ‘ blood-thirsty abolitionists. 
He also called them ‘ incendiaries, and £ fire- 
brands,’ and (if my memory serves me)—he 
also called them ‘cut-throats.’—I was aston- 
shed to hear him use such epithets, and the 
next time I met him, I asked him for whom he 
intended them? He assured me that he did 
not mean me. But seemed to imply that they 
were justly applicable to nearly all other abo- 
litionists. When I had driven him from this 
ground, as untenable, and pressed him to 
name any two men to whom he meant to ap- 
ply such language, he specified Mr Arthur 

Tappan and Rev. S. S. Jocelyn. 
I remonstrated against this, and he finally 
explained himself to mean that their princi- 


Wm. B. Bowler, 


If it suits Mr Finley’s purpose to profess 
peculiar confidence in me to my face, and 
then call me a liar, behind my back; if he 
| finds it convenient to call Mr Jocelyn a blood 
| thirsty incendiary, a fire-brand, and a cut 
| throat, in New-York, and single him out to 
me as one of the two in the ranks of abolition- 
ism, peculiarly deserving these epithets; and 
then, in Boston, single him out as the only 
| man opposed to the Colonization Society, de- 
serving christian confidence—if he can per- 
suade himself that the support of the Coloni- 
zation Society requires and justifies a course 
so singularly illustrative of the modern prin- 
ciple of doing the thing deemed ‘expedient, 
whether ‘lawful’ or unlawful, I cannot con- 
sent to waste arguments with him, or returna 
railing accusation. Still less can I stoop to 
repel his aspersions. I might add other illus- 
trations of Mr Finley’s consistency, but, for 
the present, forbear. WILLIAM GOODELL. 


From the Abolitionist for August. 
ANTI-SLAVERY SOCIETY AT. AMHERST 
COLLEGE. 


We have lately received the folowing in- 
teresting communication from this institution. 
It gives us the highest gratification to find 
good principles gaining ground so _ rapidly 
among the young men of our country. 

Amherst College, July 25, 1833. 


Sir:—It affords us pleasure to inform you, 
that an Auxiliary to the New England Anti- 
Slavery Society, has recently been formed in 
this Institution. ‘The number of its members, 
though at present comparatively small; is in- 
creasing. All other circumstances connected 
with the progress of the Society thus far, have 
been peculiarly auspicions and animating. If 
a thorough understanding of the cause we 
plead—deep-felt sympathies for the suffering 
slave—a perfect unity of feeling and effort— 
and ‘a mind to work’ may constitute strength 
—then we are strong. We have adopted a 
constitution fundamentally the same with that 
of the Parent Society. ‘The noble cause of 
Immediate Emancipation—advocated by your 
Society, has been rapidly gaining ground in 
this College for a few months past. Three of 
our number listened to the recent public de- 
bate in Boston, between Messrs. Wright and 
Finley. Previously they had been zealous 
defenders of the principles of African Coloniz- 
ation—and by education were strongly preju- 
diced in their favor; but by that discussion 
they were led to an examination of the princi- 
ples of the two Societies, which resulted in 
the firm persuasion that the cause of ‘ imme- 
diate abolition’ was the cause of God and hu- 
manity—and that the advocates of gradual 
emancipation were but dallying with the sin 
of slavery—while the influence of their meas- 
ures was to render more hopeless the condi- 
tion of the slave. Among other resolutions 
submitted at our last meeting were the follow- 
lowing : 

1. Resolved, That the principles of the 
New England -Anti-Slavery Society harmon- 
ize with the plainest precepts of Patriotism, 
Philanthropy and Religion. 

2. Resolved, That we cordially approve 
the plan adopted by the New England Anti- 
Slavery Society to establish an Institution for 
the instruction of colored youth—and as a So- 
ciety, pledge ourselves to raise for so be- 
nevolent an object, such sums as our means, 
from time to time will admit—and also to ex- 
ert ourselves to elevate and enlighten the col- 
ored population of our own- vicinity, as well 
as abroad. 

3. Resolved, That we view with unquali- 
fied disapprobation and utter abhorrence the 
barbarous treatment of Miss Crandall, and 
that she is justly entitled to the prayers and 
sympathies of the Christian community while 
suffering persecution for her laudable and 
Christian efforts to instruct the ignorant and 
oppressed. 

The above resolutions were accompanied 
by interesting remarks, and unanimously 
adopted, 


ANTI-SLAVERY SOCIETY IN 
STITUTE. 

The same mail which brought us the ac- 
count of the formation ofan Anti-Slavery So- 
ciety in Amherst College, also conveyed to us 
the cheering news of the formation of a sim- 
ilar association in Oneida Institute. The fol- 
lowing is an extract from our correspondent’s 
letter :— 

‘An Anti-Slavery Society has been formed 
in this Institution, of a respectable number. 
The second Article of our constitution is as 
follows: “ The object of this Society shall be 
to endeavor by all means sanctioned by Law, 
Humanity, and Religion, to effect the immedi- 
ate abolition of slavery in the United States 
without expatriation : to improve the charac- 
ter and condition of the free people of color; 
to inform and correct public opinion in rela- 
tion to their situation and rights; and obtain 
for them civil and political rights and privi- 
leges, equal with those of the whites.’ 


ONEIDA IN- 


n a aaa 


WORLD—OUR COUNTRYMEN, ALL MANKIND. 


TES es z 2 
ANTI-SLAVERY SOCIETY AT ASSONET. 
The following is an extract of a letter from Arnold 
Bufiuin to the Coiresponding Secretary of the New- 
England Anti-Slavery Society, dated July 16 : 

‘In my last from Taunton F mentioned that it was 
propesen to form an Anti-Slavery Society at Assonct. 

returned there and gave them an address on Friday 
evening of last week, written expressly for the occa- 
sion, containing a historical narration of the rise and 
progress of the anti-slavery cause, showing its result 
in an imperishable monument of 350,000 persons of col- 
or delivered from personal bondage. I then showed 
them how the increase of free persons of color alarmed 
the legislature of Virginia and the slaveholders in gen- 
eral, and Jed to the formation of the Colonization 
scheme. _ I gave them the history, character and prin- 
ciples of that scheme, and exhibited the deception 
practised by the agents of the slaveholders, and invit- 
ed them to organise a Society to resist the progress of 
these deceptions, and to promote the anti-slavery 
cause. I then read our constitution, and took a vote 
whether they would proceed to form a Society. The 
vote was unanimous in the affirmative. Three cler- 
gymen all in the place were present, and all spoke in 
favor of forming a Society, and all put down their 
names as members. Our constitution, so altered as to 
adapt. it to an auxiliary society, was unanimously 
adopted. - Dea. Burt was choser. Chairman, and Rev. 
Wm. Coe Secretary ; a number of names were given 
and a Committee appointed to solicit further subscrip- 
tions to the constitution, and the meeting was adjourn- 
ed one week to meet for the choice of officers. I saw 
the Committee the next morning; they said they should 
have a very respectable Society, and they think they 
will send a delegate to Philadelphia, to assist at the 
formation of the National Society.’ 


[For the Liberator.] 


THE PEOPLE OF COLOR! 
WHAT SHALL BE DONE WITH THEM? 

PREJUDICE says, send them to Africa, 
and get them out of my way. They can’t be 
elevated here, neither do L want they should 
be. Send them off. 

BENEVOLENCE says, ‘convert Africa to 
Christ.’ Benevolence aims at one object— 
the conversion of Africa to Christ. Prejudice 
aims at another—the removal of the people of 
color, Can both objects be secured at the same 
time and by the same means? FRIEND OF MAN, 
THINK. 

Cun benevolence secure her end at the 
same time and by the same means by which 
prejudice secures hers? Can Christ and Be- 
lial enter into copartnership and each have 
his own way and secure his own ends ?— 
CHRISTIAN, THINK. 

I. If Africa is to be christianized, it must 
be done by appropriate means. What mad- 
ness to think of doing it by Inappropriate 
means! Who would send the ignorant and 
degraded—the dregs of society—to do it? If 
done at all, then, it must be done (1) by means 
of colored and other missionaries and teach- 
ers, qualified for the work here in America, and 
going forth to it in the spirit of Christ; and 
(2) if the colony at Liberia is to aid in this 
work, it must be increased stow y, and by 
the addition of such persons and such only, as 
are DISPOSED and QUALIFIED to aidit. Ina 
word, it must be strictly and truly the hand- 
maid of benevolence and not the great lazar- 
house of prejudice, into which it is to empty 
its victims by thousands. In this way Benev- 
olence might secure her object. 

II. If Prejudice is to have her way and se- 
cure her object, then the colored people, unfit 
(as the Cononization Society declares) to 
remain, and ineapable of being elevated here 
—these, the dregs of society, are to be and 
must be disgorged by thousands on the shores 
of Africa!! Yes—prejudice must disgorge 
herself of more than SIX HUNDRED 
THOUSAND * of her victims every year, 
for many years to come, or she can never se- 
cure her object and get her hated victims out 
of the way. But let her put into her colony 
at Liberia only one thousand a-year and the 
colony is ruined and the ends of benevolence 
defeated. Set down 1000 new emigrants a 
year into that thriving seaport New-Bedford— 
could New-Bedford live? The town would 
be a State pauper in five years. THE COL- 
ONY IS GROWING TOO FAST NOW. 
Make it then the open receptacle of Preju- 
dice’s countless victims, and it ceases to be 
the handmaid of benevolence, and becomes 
the lazar house of prejudice—the curse of cur- 
ses to oppressed and bleeding Africa. 

Christian, what is duty? Which shall be 
gratified, unchristian prejudice or christian be- 
nevolence ? Both cannot be. I speak as to 
wise men, judge ye what I say. 

A FRIEND To THE COLORED AMERICAN. 


* 60,000 is the annual increase of the colored pop- 
ulation. 


WITH THEIR OWN conseNT.—From a let- 
ter recently received in this city, written by 
an individual at the South, we glean the fol- 
lowing: ‘We have 100 slaves which we in- 
herited by our ancestors ; but we are determin- 
ed that they shall not be inherited by our chil- 
dren. We are preparing them for Liberia ; 
but (> THEY ARE ALL EXTREMELY 
UNWILLING TO GO? 5} 


An intelligent person writing from the South 
says: there is a good reason why the free ne- 
groes are ‘worse off than the slaves.’ The 
community is more incensed against them. 
They cannot be so easily controlled. Here 
greater efforts are made to keep them down 
—so that it is morally impossible for them to 
rise.—N. Y. Emancipator, 


MR. CHILD’S SPEECH. 
Speech of Davin L. CHILD, Esq. at the First Anniver- 


sary Meeting of the New-England Anti-Slavery 
Society, held- at -Boylston Hall in Boston, on the | 


Pi 


16th of January, 1833. 
| Concluded from page 118.] 

In the convention which formed our Federal Consti- 
tution, a distinguished southern member said, that ‘they 
could always make their peace with the North for a|A"4 there are now no slaves there. So in Spain} 
hogshead of tobaeco.” I am for peace, but not pur- Portugal, Sweden, Denmark, Prussia, (65) and a con- 
chased with a hogshead of tobacco, or a bag of cot- | siderable part of Germany. 
ton. The truth is, that the Richmond Cabal, which | M Poland emancipation was begun byan individual 
seems to have established a branch in Charleston, has | P©Pleman, about forty years ago. His neighbors were’ 
always relied much on this prineiple ; and to preserve | '™® Consternation when he broached his project. They 
that supremacy of the slave interest whieh they were said that he would make vagabonds, thieves and as- 
debating about when that expression was uttered, they sassins.of obedient serfs. But he persevered, and they” 
have not hesitated to place us repeatedly in the condi- | 0K great care to guard against the contagion of the’ 
tion of a mouse under an exhausted receiver. example. But their fears subsided. The serfs were’ 

We were wrong in-admitting slavery into the con- | Pot turned out to shift for themselves. The master’ 
stitution in the beginning. It was a fly-blow in the | Wanted their labor, and they wanted employment.. 
blossom, and we shall have rottenness in our mouths. | They became free tenants at reasonable rent of suita- 
For the sake of a little more amount of southern direct ble farms on the estate. The change in their condi- 
taxes which have never been laid, and to appease a | “on and in the general face of things is deseribed' 
spirit which cannot be appeased, we consented to | 8 resembling enchantment. ‘They soon had neat’ 
sanction the atrocious principle of property in human and comfortable houses instead of wretched hovels, 
flesh—of selling innocent fellow-cjtizens by the pound. good clothes instead of rags, wholesome, fresh and’ 
What has been the consequence ? A perpetual strug- | 2bundant food instead of grain and’garbage distribut- 
gle on the part of the south, and thus far a successful | €d in masses. The estate in comparison with those’ 
one, to maintain the ascendancy of that principle and around it was likened to an oasis in- the desert. But 
of the tyrannous power based upon it, at the expense what was most important of all, the morals and man- 
of our hard earned prosperity. Hence we had the | ners of the serfs were as much improved as their phys-’ 
embargo, such a measure as was never infticted before | ical condition. They were contented and grateful. 
since the world begun, upon the honest industry They said they had now something to hope, some- 
and Jawful enterprise of a great and free people. thing to live for. Fhe same nobleman extended the 
Hence too we had the war and after it the manufac- | System to his other estates, and he has been imitated” 


land. The last was executed by Elizabeth on the 
| crown domains. ‘The last claim of villeinage on ree- 
ord was made in the following reign. And now the 
soil of the British Islands has that established virtite in’ 
it, that the moment a slave sets foot upon it, his chains 
fall forever. k 


In France the same procéss was gone through. 


turing system, while that system went to destroy com- 
merce; but when it had executed its mission, and rev- 
olutionized our habits and employments, then that al- 
so must be withdrawn. Let the lamb drink where it 
may, the wolf will devour it. Say what we will about 
these troubles and losses, gloss and glaze as we can, 
they all come of slavery and of the original sin of the 
constitution in admitting it. The paltry price which 
we received for that suicidal act, has dropped from 


so far that villeinage or feudal slavery ceased’ iit Po-- 
land’ proper nearly thirty years azo. In Russian Po-- 
land it still continues, but manumissions have been fre-’ 
quent, and were encouraged by the example of the 
late emperor. All the military colonies and all sol-’ 
diers by a certain term of service are emancipated. - 
Also by passing satisfactorily through the course of the’ 
colleges and the academy of arts. 

In the year 1820, the emperor Alexander emancipa~ 


our fingers. Neither our interests nor our consciences | ted the entire population, consisting of 35,000, on the 


have acquiesced. We consented to cement a un- | !staud vf Orset. 


Why bas ovar haard of any difficulty 


ion with the strong, by sacrificing the rights of the | Or disorder resulting from that step ? 


weak. God is against this whole business. It has al- 


Bolivar emancipated 700 of his own’ slaves in the’ 


ready converted part of the nation into madmen, and | begmning of his career. Before his death he emanci- 
another part into something more harmless but not | pated the residue of them. Mexico abolished slavery 
more respectable. To be mad is not a greater mis- | totally and suddenly in 1829. It was done on the’ 


fortune than to be 
‘Frighted when a madman stares.’ 


But how is the evil to be removed? We all ac- 
knowledge its existence and its danger; but foolishly 
say there is no help for it. 

The first step is to examine it, to prob} it to the 
bottom, Surgery pains but it does not kill. A probe 
is better than a bayonet, which I am sure must come 
if something be not speedily done. We have confirm- 
ed and encouraged this awful evil by facing it with 
‘dough-faces.’ We have steadily and coldly suppress- 
ed all free discussion, all independent judgment in 
this matter ; for we can be courageous in putting down 
humble individuals athome. The customary avenues to 
the public mind are closed against us. The pulpit 
and the press, which enlighten, and which are relied 
upon on other subjects, intercept every ray which 
would shine on this. The church doors are shut 
against us, because we come to speak for unhappy 
men who are not permitted to speak for themselves. 
This very hall in which we are met, bears witness to 
the violence and fury with which our efforts are resist- 
ed. A meeting-house for this oceasion could not be 
had. The press has betrayed its trust: What a no- 
ble opportunity for dignifying the press is lost! Edi- 
tors will greatly regret, at no distant period, their si- 
lence and apathy, or rather -their illiberality, for they 
will neither enter upon this inquiry, nor suffer others to 
do so. ‘The expense of establishing new presses must 
be incurred, or a citizen cannot address his country- 
men on this most momentous question. And if new 
presses are established, the conductors are not only 
left without proper legal protection, but also without 
that united and fraternal vindication, which editors 
owe and usuaily accord in favor of the common cause 
of a free press. (64) 

Next to examining the evil, is the suggesting ofa 
remedy. Iam perfectly convinced that there is a rem- 
edy, a ready and effectual remedy within the reach of 
every slaveholder in the world. 

The mass of our British ancestors were once slaves. 
They were feudal slaves, reduced to that state by con- 
quest. They could not, like the southern slaves, be 
sold off of the estate where they were born; they could 
not be separated from wives, children and parents, 
which certainly was some comfort. Still they were 
subjected to many degrading services and punish- 
ments. They might be killed like the negro slaves for 
slight cause, or no cause, and their murder was atoned 
for by paying a fine to the owner. They could not so 
‘Jate as the fifteenth century* go from town to town 

without a pass. In this they were like the southern 
slaves. Like them too, they could not hold property or 
be witnesses ; but unlike them, the chastity of their 
wives and daughters was protected from violence. As 
literature and the reformation broke upon the darkness 
of the middle ages, the English lords or slaveholders 
saw the iniquity of the system. ‘To the honor of the 
feudal lords, no obstructions were ever thrown in the 
way of emancipation. Emancipations were continu- 
al. They were also quiet, Jed to no disorders, and 
there was soon universal enfranchisement in Eng- 


(67) 


It is certainly a remarkable fact that this in- 


principle of letting the slave work out the price of his 

freedom in the employment of his master or of any” 
other man, if he preferred it. The law abolished at 

once the master’s power of corporeal punishment, and 

put those ‘who had been looked upon as slaves’ (a 

very delicate and just expression which was evidently. 
selected for the purpose of discountenancing the idea’ 
that man can be the property of man) under the pro- 

tection of the laws and the power of the magistrates. - 
An American who had been a slave owner in Missis- 

sippi, and gave an acccount of the effects of these” 
measures, declared that ‘if he were to return to Mis-- 
sissippi and become a slave owner and planter there,. 
he would emancipate as a means of making money.” 
The freedmen were made happy and the masters‘ 
wealthy by it. Not the smallest disorder or difficulty’ 
occurred. ‘The witness declared that the example” 
was one of great importance to the United States. But 
it was not a new thing in Mexico. Mr Ward, the’ 
British Charge d’ Affairs, wrote to Mr Canning a very 

interesting account of an extensive experiment ing 
a large district of Mexico, to substitute free for’ 
the slave labor of the same men, upon the sugar’ 
plantations, which unde: the new system were pro-’ 
ducing sugar enough to supply the home consump-’ 
tion, Mr Ward used nearly the same language then,- 
as our countryman used later in regard to total aboli-” 
tion. He said that the example of those sugar plant- 

ers was invaluable to England and her W. T. Colonies ;: 
the result having been profit and perfect security on: 
one side, and industry, order and contentment on the: 
other. 

Guatemala abolished slavery in 1824, Columbia ini 
1821, (66) Peru and Chili in 1828, Buenos Ayres in 1816: 
and Monte Video recently. Since those periods, no 
person is born or arrives in those countries—a slave. 
Our republic has now in all America only the empire: 
of Brazil to keep her in countenance. Even that com- 
panion is expected soon to leave her; and she will 
then stand entirely alone. Let her them take the’ 
contempt of the world. There is a public opinion: 
in Europe before which slaveholders and theinabettors: 
quail. As buman beings, they never can lielp'it until 


(65) Lord Dover, in the life of Frederick the Great,. 
afier stating that the Prussian serfs were incapable o 
holding property, contracting marriages, &c. says :— 

Frederick was determined if possible to put an end 
to this degrading and disgraceful state of things; but 
in so doing he found great obstacles not only on the 
part of the feudal lords, but also from the peasants 
themselves, who were so sunk in ignorance that the 
dreaded any ehange. He commenced however his 
ameliorations in the wisest way, viz. by giving up all 
the rights of servitude over the peasants on the do- 
mains of the crown. Flis cine was by degrees 
followed by various Prussian proprietors, and finally 
in 1776, when he thought his people were better pre- 
pared for it, he abolished servitude throughout his do- 
minions by a special edict: vol. 1, p. 483, 

(66) The following is a paragraph from the N. Y. 
Journal of Commerce of 1395 : 

Columbia. The anxiety and efforts of the Colum- 
bian Government to reinstate an injured class in those 
rights which our constitution calls inalienable, put to 
the blush the tardy and heartless of the Government of 
the United States on this subject. As soon as the re- 
public had established her freedom, she took measures 
to emancipate the slaves. Revenues were appropria- 
ted. They began with the most worthy to be free. 


solent, tyrannous and corrupting act of Georgia has | All the children born after a. certain day were declar- 


been noticed and condemned by so few northern edi- 


At this time the number is greatly reduced. In 


free. 


tors, in fact they have been so silent about it, that many | Malurin, Venezuela, Oronoco and Tulia, containin 


doubt its existence. 'To set this beyond dispute I copy 


the act as follows: [See editorial head.] 


nearly half of the population of Columbia, only 99,371 
remain in bondage. 


122 


= = as 


desperate as to deter- | 


they become so hardened and 
! 


mine, with the apostate angel— 
í Evil, be thou my good ! | 
ion will soon be turned in one burning focus 
upon our country. England and France are acting in 
concert for vindicating the righs and soothing the sor- 
rows of the colored man. Both countries: have abol- 
ished all legal distinctions between iree white and col- 
ored men. Colored men sit on juries and in | : 
tures in the colonies of both. So they do in all South 
America. They also command armies, are educated 
at the universities, preach, practice law, medicine and | 
the liberal and mechani¢ arts. But the most impor- 
tant sign of the times is the evident determination of | 
the British people to extirpate slavery at once 1n their 
colonies. Will the southern planters hold out against 
this accumulation of light and experience ? will they 
goonina tyrannousvand bloody course, and risk the 
inevitable shock which will follow ? They would not 
think-of it if they did not rely upon our silence and co- 
It is not reconcileable with the nature of 
h for so little, as without that reliance 
Let us then speak to them like in- 
ids, and warn them to 
We hear a great deal 
For my part, 
of rich 


That opin 


egisla- | 


operation. 
man to dare so muc 
they would dare. í 
dependent men, like real frier 
flee from the wrath to come. 

about saving the souls of poor Africans. 
I am much more anxious about the souls 


Americans. 
‘ J tell thee, ehurlish priest, 
My sister shall a ministering angel be 
While thou liest howling.’ 

If we express frankly and firmly our opinions to the 
South, they will give~up their slaves. They will 
turn them into free laborers or tenants. The thing 
may be done with the stroke of a pen. Let them be- 
gin to doit. Let them make a sincere experiment 
like Stanislaus in Poland and like Lafayette in Cay- 
enue. To make an immediate beginning 18° all that I 
mean or that our Society means by ‘ immediate aboli- 
tion.’ Immediate inquiry, and action, as soon as mqui- 
ry has pointed out the way—these and these only 
are ‘immediate abolition’ in any rational sense. This 
ig not generally understood. We are misrepresented 
and denounced by men high in the world; by men 


| SLAVE TRADE IN SIERRA LEONE. 


SLAVERY RECORD. | 
| 


IF Read the following extract from the 
English Monthly Review for May: 


‘One of the school-masters in Sierra Leone 
has been tried for selling some of his scholars. 
There were lately upwards of 100 liberated 
Africans who had been kidnapped from Sier- 
ra Leone, and were conveyed to a place near 
the banks. of the river Pongos. Here they 
were detained until an opportunity occurred 
of reshipping and selling them as slaves. The 
plan of detention, it appears, 1s under the su- 
perintendence of an Englishman named Jo- 
seph—an outlaw whom the government has 
in vain endeavored to arrest. The horrible 
state in which the kidnapped Africans must 
be kept in this place, is revealed at once by 
the fact, that when the Plumper was in the 
Pongos river, a female slave rushed one day 
from the shore to the vessel and would not be 
induced to return on any threat or persuasion. 
She was finally brought to Sierra Leone in 
safety. His Majesty’s ship Favorite boarded 
a vessel, under French colors, with a great 
number of slaves, some of whom spoke Eng- 
lish, like the liberated slaves. in Sierra Leone. 


QG What security is there that the Africo- 
Americans of Liberia will be more honest and 
humane than the English at Sierra Leone ? 
These facts show the folly of attempting to 
arrest the progress of the slave trade by 
means of colonies, while the market for slaves 
is kept brisk. 


THE BEAUTIES OF SLAVERY. 
A common, and in some circles a popular 
argument against efforts to emancipate the 


THE LIBERATOR. 
lects of somewhat less than half a million of 


slaves of this country, is, that they are better 
off—are better fed and better clothed than 


they would be if they were set at liberty. 
But this argument might easily be answered, 
even if the fact which it assumes were ‘satis- 
factorily proved. Do American freemen need 
to learn that there are questions of more in- 
terest to the heart of man than any of food or 
clothing? Leaving religion out of the ques- 
tion, are there not affections in the human 
heart which, to thwart, must produce more in- 
tense suffering than any possible destitution 
of the comforts of life ? 


with titles before their names and behind their names 
like heralds, and troops to swell their state—and look 
down our humble association. But I do not fear them. 
If our cause be of God, he will put his everlasting arm 
beneath and bear it up. If it be not of God and for 
the good of man, then let it fall. f 

We are accused of wishing to produce a ‘ St Do- 
a This is repeated every where. Our 


e to attack what they please to 1m- 
have done. 


mingo massacre.’ 
opponents are wis ; 
pute to us rather than any thing we I 
Better proof of the innocence of our actions and the 
propriety of our declarations need not be desired. 

But how was this affair of St Domingo, which is 
made such a bugbear, to frighten the country from her 
propriety? So far from being a case which makes 
against abolition, it will be found to bear directly the 
other way. 

The French abolished slavery at one blow through 
ont the republic in the year 1793. It was an article o- 
their constituiion. Of course St Domingo was free. 
The negroes free, and freed, were peaceable, kind, or- 
derly and industrious. They carried on plantations 
where owners and overseers did not remain, perfectiy 
well; and for eight years profound tranquility, con- 
tentment and felicity reigned throughout the French 

"portion of the island. In 1802, the expedition was 
sent out by Bonaparte to re-enclove them. "That ov- 


what is daily occurring in slaveholding States. 
Our informant is a young gentleman who is 
directly from the State of Louisiana, where 
he has been exercising the. office of a literary 
teacher for the last year. He was in a family 
on a plantation about 100 miles from New- 
Orleans. The plantation is of course cultiva- 
ted by slaves. The teacher was requested 
by B. one of the slaves, to read a letter for 
him. It was.from his wife, and had been writ- 
ten probably by some white person at her dic- 
tation—breathed a spirit of conjugal affection 
and faithfulness. It appeared that B. had 


been bought a few months before at New- 
Uriewus—lad been torn Irom his wife and 


We have lately come into the possession of 
a fact, which we-are assured is a specimen of 


pedition was bloody and perfidious. The war against 
the Haytiens differed as much from allowed and civil- 
ized war, as the ordinary treatment of a free negro 
in the south differs from that of a respectable white. 
They.kept no faith with them. They trapped their be- 
loved Jeader by treachery and murdered him, At 
length the Haytien rose in his wrath, and truly the 
genius of fire could not revel in its flames more famil- 
iarly than he. Their fury swept over the island like a 
conflagration, and their weak hearted enemies, the 
traitors to solemn leagues, were consumed from the 
surface of the glorious island, It is true that the 
young and tender were not spared. But let white 
men endure four centuries of oppression, let them be 
blessed with the boon of liberty, let them hug it to 
their hearts and feel its warm and expansive influence ; 
then Jet it be rudely snatched away, and daggers and 
chains be substituted in its place. Is it very cer- 
tain that we, with all our instruction, refinement and 
charity, shouldbe meek and patient with the butchers ? 

Thanks be to God! Hayti triumphed ; single hand- 
ed and against the whole world she triumphed, 
Against the hotness of fight and the coldness of sneers 
and derision she has triumphed. After some vibration 
her government has settled into regular and boneficent 
action. It now has the whole island. There is not a 
slave init. lt is prosperous and happy. ‘Fhe imports 
from the island into the United States amount annual- 
ly to about two millions of dollars, although we have 
no commercial treaty, as we might have had long ago 
on the most advantageous terms, and although we 
have set our faces sternly against her independent and 
equal rank among the nations of the earth; notwith- 
standing this, and notwithstanding successive wars from 
two of the first rate powers of the world, Hayti still 
lives and flourishes ; and has now a hetter ordered so- 
ciety, in spite of the base efforts of Europe and these 
States to. madden and destroy her, than Greece has 
with the same powers, indeed with the civilized world, 
to aid her. 

Precious beyond expression is the example of Hayti 
and the character of her noble deliverer, Touissaint 
L’ Ouverture. The white man’s blood ran not in his 
veins, but the milk of kindness was around his heart. 
Soit was around the heart of all Hayti until cold 
perfidy congealed it. May she act worthy of her great 
destiny p In my View, she is now the depository of the 
greatest trust of God to man. Philosophy and philan- 
thropy strain their eyes towards her. Ethiopia stretch- 
es forth her hands for her. 

[The outlines of this speech were given at the An- 
niversary Meeting of the New-England Anti-Slavery 
Society, together with some of the facts which have 
now been more fully detailed. In preparing it for the 
* press, some things have been omitted and others add- 


ed.] 


The Boston Courier, closes some remarks 
upon the cause of opposition in the South to 
the protection policy, with the following para- 
graph: 

‘New England has become what she is, by 
keeping her men in the worshops and on the 
farm, and women in the dairy and the kitchen. 
Had the South been as wise, or as fortunate, 
we should have heard less repining at her 
condition, less envy at our prosperity—the 
tariff and American system would not have 
been such bugbears to frighten children and 
old women—~and nullification would never 
have been heard of. All these miserable 
spectres have had an existence, solely be- 
cause the women of the South have never 
known how to churn, or make pudding.’ 


„this not as an atrocity, but as a warning, 


ing them again. The teacher spoke to the 
master on the subject. 
was not his practice to separate husbands and 
wives when they were attached to each other. 
That he was informed at the time when he 
purchased B. that though he had a wife they 


offered to leave B, if he could find any to pay 
his money back—no one could be found, so 
he was obliged to bring him away. This man 
is considered among the most humane of slave 
holders, and yet who does not see here how 
surely the dearest affections of a slave’s heart 
must be sacrificed to the interest of his mas- 
ter >—Zion’s Advocate. p 
ATTEMPTED ESCAPE. 

On Friday evening between 5 and 6 o’clock, 
a stout, athletic colored man, who was con- 
fined in the city bridewell, in the Park, as a 
runaway slave from Virginia, and was engag- 
ed in white-washing one of the apartments, 
watched his opportunity when the keeper and 
clerk were directing their attention to some 
other prisoner, and rushing out of the prison 
fled with the utmost precipitation. The clerk 
of the prison witnessing’ the escape, pursued 
with all the speed he could, and continued the 
chase’ until he arrived in Walnut-street, where 
meeting with Mr. G. Seeley, an officer, he ap- 
plied to him for aid. The latter soon put a 
number of swift-footed pursuers on the scent, 
while the clerk kept the chase in sight, and 
ovetarking the slave, with the prison key 
which he carried, knocked him down, in a 
place called Shinbone Alley. He however 
rose and again fled, into a rear building where 
he tried to secrete himself, but was ferretted 
out by the clerk, and retook himself to the al- 
ley, where he menaced with instant death any 
one who dared to approach him. Mr. Seeley, 
however, ordering them all to keep back, 
rushed upon him and seizing the fellow, recon- 
veyed him to his apartments in the prison, 
where he will remain until removed by his 
owner, Mr. Floyd. 

Both the clerk and the prisoner lost their 
hats in the race.—WVew York paper. 


Extract from Buxton’s speech in the Brit- 
ish Parliament, on West India Slavery. 

‘The determined spirit exhibited by the ne- 
groes during the late insurrection in Jamai- 
ca proved that there would be imminent dan- 
ger in again driving them to desperation. A 
refractory negro was told to work, but he re- 
plied that he would never work again without 
wages. The muskets of the soldiers were 
pointed at him, and he was again told to go 
to work: he made the same answer as before, 
and fell pierced with balls. He mentioned 


When men could thus brave death with the 
fortitude of martys and heroes, they could not 
be kept in slavery.’ 


A Slaver captured.—The Bermuda Gazette 
states that H. B. M. schooner Nimble has 
captured a slave schooner with one hundred 
and ninety miserable creatures on board. 
This slaver appeared off Barbadoes on the 
18th of May, then on her way to Trinidad, 


children, without any prospect of every see- 


The master said it 


had no particular regard for each other—that 
before he left O. he discovered is mistake— 


LADIES’ DEPARTMENT. 
[For the Liberator.] 
LIFE. 


To see our pathway strewn with flowers, 
While ’neath their sunny hue, 

We fear that many-a rankling care 
Lies hidden from our view; 


To cull the flowers, to love their bloom, 
A season to enjoy ; 

To mark the blast that rudely comes 
Their beauties to destroy :— 


Such is our life. How full of change ! 
How much of hope or fears! 

Scarce on the cheek is seen the smile, _ 
Ere it is lost in tears: 


T'o see the cherished things of earth, 
On which we placed the heart, 
Fade, one by one, before our eyes, 

And silently depart ;— 


This is our life—and who can tell 
What future hours may bring ? 

What hopes will cheer the parting heart, 
While close to earth we cling ? 


The morning of our days are bright, 
And could the vision last— 
But ’t is forbid—oh! changeful life, 


How soon the dream is past! ADA. 
'[For the Liberator.] 
- ADDRESS, 
WRITTEN BY ONE OF MISS CRANDALL’S 
SCHOLARS. 


My Dear Frienps,—It is very necessary 
that we all have the principle of forgiveness 
instilled into our hearts. We should always 
be careful that a spirit of retaliation does not 
get a seat in our affections, for how very un- 
pleasant it is to feel envious towards our fel- 
low creatures, to have our angry feelings ex- 
cited in such a manner as to think if every 
thing does not pass along pleasantly with us 
we must be in a disturbed state of mind. If, 
on the contrary, we cherish a spirit of forgive- 
ness, the world and all around us will ussume 
a very different aspect. Ifany one has wrong- 


that injunction of our dear Saviour—‘ Bless 


hate you, and pray for them that despitefully 
use you and persecute you.’ 

We as a body, my dear school-mates, are 
subject to many trlals and struggles, and we 
all know to what they are attributable—it is 
the prejudice the whites have against us that 
causes us to labor under so manydisadvantages. 
They are so prejudiced against us that they 
will not suffer us to come up and be sharers 
in any of their- privileges. Oh, prejudice! 
prejudice !—Heaven grant thy reign may be 
short. My friends, although the white people 
may be so enraged against us as to try to break 
down every benovyolent effort that is mado in 
our behalf, and put every obstacle they can 
in our way to prevent our rising to an equal 
standard with themselves—I say, notwith- 
standing all their endeavors to do us hurt, let 
us be careful that we do not return evil for 
evil, but recompense it with good, for saith 
the scriptures—‘If thine enemy thirst give 
him drink, if he hunger feed him, for in so do- 
ing thou shalt heap coals of fire on his head.’ 
Soft words turn away wrath. And you are 
aware that ever sincé we have been under 
Miss Crandall’s instructions, it has been her ut- 
most care to pursuade us not to indulge in 
angry feelings towards our enemies—with un- 
ceasing and untiring earnestness has she plead 
with us to forgive them—and now let us try 
to abide by her counsel, and feel at peace with 
all men ; for we all know that this is the spirit 
of the Christian, and this we must possess to 
support us through the trials we are called to 
pass in this life.. Yet the hope of a Christian— 
it is this that has supported our teacher amidst 
her trials, and when confined in this county 
prison, she could bear that bitter cup of per- 
secution with patience and resignation. 

There is no condition in life to which we 
may be subject but that religion will support 
us—it will be a comforting solace as we jour- 
ney through this world, and will sustain us in 
the dying hour. Seeing, then, the spirit of for- 
giveness is attended with so many sweets, let 
us therefore so possess this spirit, that when 
we have done with all things here below, and 
this mortal shall put on immortality, and the 
soul shall wing its way into a world unknown, 
the plaudit may be welcome—‘ well done 
thou good and faithful servant, enter thou into 
the joy of thy Lord.’ Yes, let the motto— 
forgive, forgive—be engraven on every heart, 
and let this principle of moral excellence be 
established through this wide earth, till all shall 


be forgiven both in this, and in that world 
‘Where all the just surround the throne, 
Both white and sable too, 
And there partake the feast prepared 
For Gentile and for Jew, 


[For the Liberator.] 
TO CHRISTIAN LADIES. 


My heart was full of joy when I learned |men?’ Ifso, who are they? Name asingle 


that Miss Crandall was about to open a school 
for the instruction of colored misses. I did 
not think it possible, that she would be treat- 
ed as she has been. She has been assailed 
by the tongue of slander—she has been per- 
secuted, abused and imprisoned, for her be- 
nevolent and self-denying labors. But she 
has borne it all with the patience and fortitude 
of a martyr. She needs our sympathy, and 
our prayers ; need I say that she is entitled to 
them? Now I wish to propose to my female 
friends, who desire the success of her school, 


forth. 


COMMUNICATIONS. 


"| freemen. But it will perhaps be said that 
[For the Liberator.] these are not ‘northern blacks.’ If the love 


UNCLE SIMON’S EASY CHAIR. of country depends on latitude, the objection 
No. VI. might avail. Let us, however, look a little 
‘ i ‘erating is to an African mind, | farther north. 
canis spina se elevating. ta ERA aena: In the month of August or September, 1817, 
=D oat yt p tag hehe P JN. Dan- | the Rev. Samuel J. Mills came to Boston as 
an Agent of the Colonization Society. During 
Mr. EDITOR:— his stay in this city, he visited the Rev. Tho- 
It has been remarked by a well known au- | mas Paul, the pastor of the African Church, a 
thor, that ‘history is nothing but a splendid | man equally distinguished for his talents, his 
fiction” So much easier is it for a writer to | benevolence and his piety, and having stated 
tax his imagination for materials, than it is to | to him the plan and objects of his intended 
ascertain and collect facts, that very many | mission, desired him to use his influence with 
books which pass for sober history in the | his colored brethren, to induce them to go to 
opinion of the multitude, are as far from being | Africa. What was his reply? ‘ Your plan, 
true as the life of Robinson Crusoe or Baron } Mr, M., will never succeed. If yot wish to 
Munchausen’s travels. Happy would it be | benefit my colored brethren, you must elevate 
for mankind, were they as harmless and as | them here, and never will I consent to leave 
amusing. But this is not the case. Thou- | my country, or try to persuade my poor breth- 
sands are completely ignorant of whatis daily | ren to go to Africa, in order to obtain those 
transpiring, because they have been grossly | advantages and privileges which are our birth- 
deceived by the positive assertions of those | riøht, in this our native land? Who ‘put it 
who ought to tell the truth. Believing without | into his head’ to answer thus? He ‘never 
investigation, they act without reflection ; till | thought otherwise,’ and through the remainder 
they discover but too late, to repair the mis- | of his life; his opposition to the principles of 
chief they have done, the gross imposition | the Society, was strenuons, determined, and 
which has been practised upon them. In one | unyielding. -Was there at that time, a single 
of Dr Franklin’s letters, he says: ‘I have just | white man-in Boston, who opposed the ‘ beau- 
read in the paper seven paragraphs about me, | tiful idea’ of emigrating to Africa? If so, 
of which six were lies!’ Unable to injure his| name him. The fact is, that the most perse- 
fair fame by telling the truth, his enemies | yering exertions were made use of to induce 
forged against him the most infamous false- | the free blacks to emigrate ; but as yet, in this 
hoods, and were he now living, his opinion of | city, without the least success. Prior to the 
the veracity of newspapers would remain un- year 1826, many public meetings were held 
changed, especially should he read assertions | by the colored people in Boston, and the sub- 
like those at the head ofthis article, and which | ject of colonization incidentally mentioned. 
the reader will find in a note appended to a | Whatever differences: of opinion existed on 


communication in the Boston Recorder, writ- 
ten by that most accurate historian, the Rev. 


other subjects, on this point opposition has al- 
ways been unanimous. Now the question 


J. N. Danforth. The Doctor would say at | would naturally arise, if < corrupt and design- 


once, ‘ The sentiment there contained is false, 
and evinces not only gross ignorance of hu- 
ed us, let us in the spirit of meekness obey | man nature, but a culpable inattention to| radical change in their feelings, who are 


ing men’ disturbed their ‘ beautiful and elevat- 
ing ideas’ so much, as to effect an entire and 


facts. Every person feels an attachment to | these wonderful men who possessed the pow- 


them that curse you, do good to them that | his native land, strong, abiding, and not affect- 


ed by his or her complexion.’ 


‘Skins may differ, but affection 
Dwells in white and black the same.’ 


‘This love of home, of neighborhood, of 
It 
is felt by all our colored population, the 
bond as well as the free, and by none more 


country, is inherent in the human heart.’ 


strongly than the free blacks at the north 


but their birth, 
‘ With all thy faults I love thee still, 


3 
and notwithstanding the neglect and contu- 
mely with which they are treated, they will 
each of them tell you with the deepest emo- 
tion concerning the land not of their adoption 


er of working miracles? Will you have the 
goodness, Mr. D. to name them? Again in 
1826, the Vine sailed from Boston for Africa. 
Prior to her arrival in this city from Newport, 
the Rev. Horace Sessions arrived, and took 
unwearied pains to induce and persuade the 
colored people here and in Salem, to emigrate 
to Liberia, but without the slightest success. 
Who ‘put it into their heads to remain?” Can 
the name of a single man be mentioned? In 
1827, March 10, a paper called Freedom’s 
Journal was published in New York, estab- 
lished at the expense of the colored people, 
and edited by Mr. John B. Russworm, a ‘ col- 
ored gentleman’ now in Liberia, In the first 


My country!’ 
And yet we are virtually told, and witha 
gravity that would be amusing did not such 
assertions have a most pernicious tendency, | be obtained from the fact, that the whole num- 
that our northern blacks would never have | ber of persons sent out there from Enoland 
thought of preferring their native land to the | between 24th Sept. 1821, and 31st Dec. 1825, 
pestilential coast of barbarous Africa, had not | was 1612; of these 926 died, 42 were killed 
corrupt and designing men put it into their | P battle, and 32 sent home as invalids!” 
heads! What are we to think of the veracity 
or the intellect of any man who will make as- 
sertions so obviously false? The fact is, that 
jour northern blacks never had the ‘ beautiful 
and inspiring idea’ of Africa, of which he so 
positively speaks. They are almost to a man, 
and always have been, opposed to emigration, 
and nothing short of a persecution as bloody 
as that occasioned by the revocation of the 
edict of Nantz, will ever induce them to leave 
their native land for the raptures even of a 


number of his paper is the following article: 
‘Sierra Leone.—Some faint idea of the 


Since 1825, the ravages have gone on in an 
augmented ratio! Yet this is a part of the 
world, to which our philanthropists wish to de- 
port the unhappy blacks of the United States. 

The British government begins to see the 
folly of keeping up these African establish- 
ments! In an editcrial article, June 3, 1827, 
I find the following sentences. - ‘ That we are 
opposed to colonization in principle, object, 
and tendency, we unhesitatingly affirm. We 
never desired to conceal our sentiments.’ Again, 
Liberia paradise. Despised, neglected as they | ‘What confidence can we have in members,’ 
have been in this boasted land of liberty, it is | Who express so much concern for the free peo- 
still ther home, endeared to them by all those | ple of color, and yet hold their brethren in the 
recollections and associations which bind man | most cruel bondage?” Again, ‘we are pre- 


to man, and all men to the spot where they pared to prove that the natural tendency of 


laughed arid sung and sported away the hap- colonization is to retard emancipation, and we 
py hours of infancy ; and he who asserts the | doubt not that a Missionary family on the plan 
contrary of any class or body of men, can be | °f Dr. Carey’s, would do more in 10 years, 
acquitted of intentional deception on no other | #2d at a far less expense, in converting the 
plea but that of profound ignorance. If, ac- | natives, than our colony in 20.2 Now. who 
cording to the old adage, ‘truth lies in a well,’ | ‘Put it into the heads’ of the editor and his 
it is very evident that on this subject Mr.D. | Patrons to oppose emigration, the bare ‘idea? 
has not yet descended to taste her pure and|0f which was so ‘beautiful? Mention a 
refreshing waters. But this it will be said is | 2@me, if you can. 

mere opinion. Let us then test its correct- After the relation of such facts as these, 
ness by a reference to facts, which are so and many others that might be mentioned, who 
abundant that the only difficulty is in the se- | Will doubt the truth of the following state- 
E AR] ment from the pen of Mr. Garrison ? 


In the year 1814, Gen. Jackson issued a a has been industriously cireulated by the 
proclamation, from which I make the following thie hostile arene s hayo eee 
nt isa > African scheme, in the. 
nye Soldiers ‘ When on the banks of | bosoms of the blacks, and that until ‘the Lib- 
the Mobile I invited you to take up arms—J| erator was established,. [in 1831] they were 
expected much Jrom you. I well knew how were friendly to it. It is my solemn convic- 
you loved your Native country, and that you | tion, that I have not proselyted a dozen indi- 
Y, y ; yte n indi 

had as well as ourselves to defend what man | Viduals; for the very conclysive reason that 
holds most dear—his parents, relations, wife P A REO O CORARIT i y EBANA 

, * mili 

children and property? Was that love aha TUE TCO fai: long Relore fiey 
preference for their ‘native country,’ Mr D., 


knew my own.’ 
‘put into their heads by corrupt and designing Whe slag doubts. that, these ‘corrupt and 


designing men’ have no existence but in the” 
author’s imagination, and that he is rashly pre- 
sumptuous in meddling with what he does not, 
understand ? | 


person, if you can. In 1817, within six weeks 
after the formation of the Colonization Socie- 
ty, the free blacks of Richmond and Philadel- 
phia held meetings, and gave to the public 
their sentiments in opposition to the Coloniza- 
tion Society. If the ‘idea of emigrating to 
Africa was so beautiful,’ who at that time ‘put 
it into their heads’ to think ‘otherwise’? 
Was there to your knowledge, Mr D., a sin- 
gle white man who opposed emigration and 
dissuaded the free blacks from going? If so, iary to the American Colonization Society. 
please to give his name and his place of resi- | The Rev. R. R. Gurley was present, On 


[For the Liberator.} 
COLONIZATION MEETING 


Providence, July 30th, 1833, 
Mr. Eprror,—I last nicht attend 
ed a meet- 
ing held in the Vestry of the first Hapet 
meeting-house in this city, for the purpose of 
forming a State Colonization Society, auxil- 


that they set apart a short time every day, to 
pray in secret for the blessing of God to rest 
upon her in her afllictions, ELIZA. 


changing the hearts and swaying the intel- 


dence. Mr Garrison was then in his thirteenth Sunday Mr. Gurley delivered an address to a 


] a li since a rhi 
year, hardly capable, one would think, of PAIK VOTUA ae chants Rev. Mr. 
; above men- 


tioned meeting would take place, and said 


salubrity of the western coast of Africa, may 


JO 


that any objections against tlie Colonization 
Society would then be answered by Mr. G. 
Under these circumstances a number of gen- 
tlemen, both friendly and unfriendly to the 
principles of the Colonization Society, as well 
as a large number who did not understand them 
at all, assembled at the appointed hour. Ben- 
jamin Cozzens, Esq. was called to the Chair, 
and Mr. De*Witt appointed Secretary. Mr. 
Gurley addressed the meeting a few minutes 
upon the truly benevolent objects of Coloniza- 
tionism and the success of their efforts, &c. 
&c. Mr. Williams then arose to address the 
meeting, but for reasons best known to the 
Chairman he was called to order. Mr. Patter- 
son then introduced a resolution to this effect, 
—‘In the opinion of this meeting the American 
Colonization Society is founded on Christian 
principles, and worthy of the suppert of the 
whole American people.’ 

The Rey. F. A. Farley arose, and in an el- 

‘oyuent and energetic manner, urged the ne- 
cessity of a’ thorough discussion of the subject, 
and stated that he was himself ignorant of the 
views either of the Abolitionists or Coloniza- 
tionists. Mr. Williams followed for the pur- 
pose asking Mr. Gurley a question. Several 
gentlemen thereupon insisted that no one had 
a right to express his opinions if he was not 
friendly to the formation ef a Society. How 
this ground was to be supported I was at a 
toss to determine, until the following adver- 
tisement was read from the city Gazette—‘ A 
Meeting of the Friends of the American Col- 
onization ‘Society will be held this evening at 
8 o'clock, &c. Now, Mr. Editor, this notice 
was published yesterday afternoon, and had 
not been seen by more than a third part of the 
meeting, and I therefore believe it was insert- 
ed for the direct object of preventing discus- 
sion. This may be a wrong conclusion, but 
it is very strange that the notice from the pul- 
pit and that inserted in the paper should so 
materially differ from each other. Every in- 
dividual who had not seen the advertisement 
went there with expectation that any reason- 
able question, let it come from whom it might, 
would be honorably met and satisfactorily an- 
swered. But this did not silence Mr. Wil- 
liams. He wished to know how any one could 
determine whether he would be willing to sup- 
port a society or not, until he had received 
what information he wanted from Mr, Gurley. 
He said if Mr. Gurley’s principles were what 
they were ten years ago, when he visited his 
house and presented him with a volume on 
slavery, by Edwards, which he said, contained 
his (Mr. Gurley’s) views, then he (Williams) 
was a Colonizationist.~ Mr. Gurley said his 
principles coincided with that work and with 
the notes which he had appended. On this 
ground Mr, Williams was permitted to pro- 
ceed. He produced a newspaper, from which 
he commenced reading a paragraph explana- 
tory of the question he was about to ask, But 
a feeling of disapprobation was evidently vis- 
ible in those who were unfriendly to discus- 
sion, and the Chairman again called him to 
order. The Rev. Mr. Farley appealed from 
‘the decission of the chair, and expressed great 
surprise at the new parliamentary manner in 
-which Mr. Williams was refused a hearing. 
His views were so clear, that the ‘ship’ was 
once more righted and order restored. The 
following question was asked by Mr. Wil- 
‘iams—W hat caused the violent commotion in 
the very heart of the American Colonization 
Society at their last annual meeting? Mr. 
Gurley replied at some length in a manner 
not at all satisfactory to the Abolitionists, and 
said that it was in a great measure owing 
to GHosts and moscosLINsS which had got 
possession of the minds of some respecting a 
change of officers in the Socigty, or something 
to that effect. Mr. Williams rejoined that it 
was very strange that ghosts and hobgoblins 
should cause such a mighty convulsion, and 
produce a division which the efforts even of 
Frelinghuysen, and others equally as eminent, 
could not heal. -Mr. Gurley replied once more 
in a similar manner as at first, and the subject 
was then dropped. 

The Resolution offered by Mr. Pattison 
was put to vote, and passed, as the Chairman 
remarked, by a large majority of the meeting, 
notwithstanding more than one half did not 
vote at all, because those opposed had been 
requested not to interfere, and many. who 
knew nothing about the Society, could not 
vote, for conscience sake. A committee was 
appointed to procure subscribers to the con- 
stitution. A gentleman (I think it was Pro- 
fessor Caswell) said that he hoped there would 
be hereafter a fair impartial discussion of the- 
subject ; he for one wanted more information 
respecting it. Mr. Geo. W. Benson stated 
that. the Providence Anti-Slavery Society 
would hold a regular monthly meeting from 
September to April inclusive, and that his 
Colonization ‘brethren, if they would come, 
should be kindly and cordially received >and 
their arguments listened to, for the Society of 
which he was a member was not afraid of the 
truth, and therefore encouraged fair and open 
discussion. The meeting was adjourned to 
Tuesday evening, August 6th. 

Thus, sir, was a public meeting held in the 
city of Providence on a subject interesting 
alike to all, and seriously involving the happi- 
ness of millions our race, without giving a large 
portion of that community the least chance to 
give their own views, or to receive informa- 
tion from the views of others. I know, sir, for 
a fact, that men came forward that evening 
and gave their names as members of the So- 
ciety, who knew nothing at all about coloniza- 
tion principles, who have never read on the 
subject to any extent, and never inquired into 
the weighty arguments urged against them by 
a very large and very respectable class of the 
people of New-England. If these men, who 
have given their names to this Society, have 
not diligently sought after the truth on this 
subject, if they have not looked in prayer to 
God for his aid and direction, if they have not 
sat down humbly at the feet of Jesus and learnt 
of him, all their efforts, all their exertions will 
be unavailing. How could they when sur- 
rounded as they are with the means of know- 
ing the truth, have acted upon such erroneous 
principles? How can they know that they 
have the countenance and aid of Him who will 
judge them according to the means and oppor- 
tunities they have received of becoming acs 

quainted with the truth ? Would to God that 
the prejudices of the people might be removed. 
Would to God that the delusions and darkness 
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URNAL OF THE TIMES. 


which obscure the rays of truth from their 


minds, might be forever dissipated, and that 
the American Colonization Society might ap- 
pear as it really is, a moral blight and mildew 
upon the cause of truth and righteousness. 
But the trumpet tones of immutable justice 
must sooner or later rouse the nation from 
this moral death, and show it the awful impend- 
ing danger which every where surrounds it. 
Oh, may our country ‘flee from the wrath to 
come, and bring forth fruits meet for repent- 
ance.’ VERITAS. 
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BONON 
SATURDAY, AUGUST 3, 1833. 


A BID FOR A FREEMAN OF MAS- 
SACHUSETTS. 

The copy of the following resolutions pass- 
ed by the State of Georgia, was sent to us 
for one of the series of notes to Mr. Child’s 
speech. But as the act has never appeared 
entire in the Liberator, and as many persons 
in this quarter of the country are known 
to be sceptical as to its having an exis- 
tence, and as others are known to suppose 
that it was merely offered and rejected, or at 
worst was adopted by one branch only of the 
Legislature of Georgia,—we have thought 
proper to give the piece a more conspicuous 
type and place, than it could have had among 
a mass of notes. 


In Senate, November 30, 1831. 

Resolved by the Senate and House of Repre- 
sentatives of the State of Georgia, in General 
Assembly met, That the sum of FIVE THOU- 
SAND DOLLARS, be, and the same is here- 
by appropriated, to be paid to any person or 
persons who shall arrest bring to trial and 
prosecute to conviction under the laws of 
this State; the editor or publisher of a certain 
paper called the Liberator, published in the 
town of Boston, and State of Massachusetts ; 
or who shall arrest bring to trial and pros- 
ecute to conviction under the laws of this 
State, any other person or persons, who shall 
utter, publish or circulate within the limits of 
this State, said paper called the Liberator, or 
any other paper, circular, pamphlet, letter or 
address of a seditious character. 

And that his Excellency the Governor is 
hereby authorized and requested, to issue his 
warrant upon the Treasurer, for said sum of 
five thousand dollars, in favor of any person or 
persons who shall have arrested and brought 
to trial and prosecuted to conviction, under 
the laws of this State, the editor or publisher 
of the Liberator, or who shall have arrested 
and brought to trial or prosecute to conviction, 
under the laws of this State; any other per- 
son or persons, who shall utter, publish or cir- 
culate within the limits of this State, said pa- 
per called the Liberator, or any other paper, 
circular, pamphlet, letter, or address of a sedi- 
tious character. 

And that these resolutions be inserted in 
the appropriation act. 

And resolved further, That his Excellency 
the Governor cause the foregoing resolutions, 
to be published in the public journals of this 
State, and such other papers as he may think 
proper, and pay for the publication thereof, 
out of the contingent fund. 

Read and agreed to. 

THOMAS STOCKS, President. 
Attest, I. L. Harris, Secretary. 
In the House of Representatives. 
Coneurred in, Dec. 24, 1831. 
ASBURY HULL, Speaker. 
Attest, W. C. Dawson, Clerk, 

Approved, Dec. 26, 1831. 

WILSON LUMPKIN, Governor. 


For the murderers of Joseph White, the 
Governor of Massachusetts offered a rê- 
ward of $1000. Upon the head of Mr, Gar- 
rison, or of us his substitute, or of any editor 
or printer of this little paper, the great State 
of Georgia, has set five times as much! 


What is the design of this extraordinary offer ? | 


It cannot be to procure directly the punish- 
ment of the editors and mechanics connected 
with this press, because either of us being 
within the jurisdiction of Georgia, the pre- 
viously existing laws of that State, might and 
doubtless would be applied without any ne- 
cessity for this subsidary act. But there is 
no probability, that any person connected inti- 
mately with this paper, would ever go to the 
State of Georgia, and ‘the collective wisdom’ 
of that State did not, in our opinion, take into 
view such a contingency. 

The act then was intended to operate out 
of the State of Georgia; in other words, it 
was designed to procure the abduction of one 
or more of the persons therein described. 

Now it matters not that it would be contra- 
ry to well settled and known principles of law, 
to try and punish a man in Georgia, for pub- 
lishing his sentiments in Massachusetts; it 
matters not that those principles are in force 
in Georgia itself, (as far as any principles 
which clash with their convenience, and their 
passions can be in force there,) because 
when a legislature has offered in such a man- 
ner, such a sum to accomplish the preliminary 
object of getting the persons described into 
their power, there can be no doubt that they 
have resolved to accomplish the ulterior ob- 
ject! And to that end, it is more than proba 
ble, that they would ride over all legal ob- 
structions, which even their own laws and 
usages might oppose thereto. 

The offer then of the sum of $5000, is to 
procure the abduction and judicial murder of 
any person or persons employed, now or here- 
tofore, (even before the passage of the law, 
thus making it clearly ex post facto), in the ed- 
iting or printing of this paper! The last res- 
olution makes the intent of this act manifest 
without the help of much reasoning. The 
Legislature of Georgia were not content with 
providing for the promulgation of this act in 
their own newspapers in the usual way; but 
they also provide for disseminating it through 
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| the whole country, and the world. This shows 

| that it was intended as a notice to kidnappers. 
| This shows that the design was as pucTION 
and MURDER, and nothing else. 

W hat think you, citizens of Massachusetts ? 
| Have we committed any offence? Have we 
| violated any law which it was our duty to obey? 
| Have we not a right to your protection? Is 
it no part of the duty of society to protect its 
members ? 

If the ‘Georgia Guard’ were to march into 
Massachusetts, for the purpose of arresting a 
citizen of this State, it would be a violation of 


| the laws of nations, and of the federal com- 


pact, which in respect to these States, super- 
adds to the obligations of the laws of nations. 
But such a measure would not be half as dan- 
gerous to an individual, nor more insulting to 
this State, than is the above act of legislation. 
The Georgia Guard, or a Georgia army, so far 
as they survived, would soon be in the custody 
of constables and executioners. But against 
lurking kidnappers, against those who may 
abuse our own laws, and the process of our 
own courts, to get possession of their victim, 
who can guard ? 

Lord Chancellor Brougham, or Mr. Buxton, 
has done and is doing more for the emancipa- 
tion of the Georgia slaves, than forty news- 
papers can effect. Suppose Georgia, graduat- 
ing her price according to the size of her vic- 
tim, should offer two hundred thousand dollars 
for the kidnapping and bringing within her 
jurisdiction, either of those writers and mem- 
bers of the London Anti-Slavery Society ? 
What would England do? Would she blink 
it? She might possibly do so from contempt. 
Can our government, who owe us protection, 
allege as honorable a motive for silence and 
inaction ? 

Ten years ago, the Greeks were slaves, but 
not near as much slaves, not half as unhappy 
or numerous as the people whose rights we 
advocate. At that time Daniel Webster and 
Henry Clay denounced Turkish tyranny in 
terms as severe and indignant as any that we 
have used in respect to American tyranny, 
which is much more inexcusable than Turk- 
ish, Did any body blame them? Every body 
applauded them except Mahmoud and his Pa- 
chas. Suppose then out of the boundless and 
brilliant treasures of the seraglio, the Sultan 
had offered a million of gold ducats to any 
person or association of persons, who would 
kidnap and drag before the court of the grand 
Mufti Daniel Webster or Henry Clay. Would 
this State have been quiet under it? Would 
this nation have been quiet? Every one will 
answer, that if they had been, they would de- 
serve every one of them to be brought ac- 
quainted with the famous bowstring by sen- 
tence of that same Mufti. Suppose again that 
a price were set by South Carolina upon the 
head of Governor Lincoln for his free remarks 
upon nullification, which is merely another 
name for slavery, the perpetuation of sla- 
very, and continued and the confirmed domin- 
ation of slave owners and traders ;—would 
this government, would this people, have set 
down quietly under such a felonious and 
bloody act, and leave open a door for it to_be 
consummated? Certainly not. Where is the 
difference between such a case and our own ? 
We will tell you our opinion, and we hope 
that if it be true, you will not be offended at 
it. Itis that we are poor and powerless, una- 


| ble by money or force to protect ourselves! 


if we were courted and surrounded by troops 
of politicians, whose hopes of loaves and fish- 
es were wrapped up in our personal safety, if 
we or the modest and industrious printer were 
so conspicuous that a ruffian hand could not 
violate us without sending an electric shock 
through the community ; in short, if we had 
that which is worshipped here, under the 


| names of PoweR and WEALTH; then we should 


not remain exposed as we are ; then we should 
not have to complain of a total disregard for 
our lives and welfare on the part of that gov- 
ernment which is supported for the very pur- 
pose of protecting individuals ; then would ad- 
equate protection have been provided for us 
long ago, and without asking it! 

But time will set all these things right. If 
the offering up of many lives can accelerate 
the great work which cannot now be stopped, 
nor the gates of hell prevail against it, these 
lives will be cheerfully given. 

The human mind rises as it resists oppression. 
The persecution of southerners and the ser- 
vile acquiescence thus far of northerners, do 
but confirm us the more in our course. We 
say, in the language of an illustrious English- 
man, ‘neither friends nor foes, nor life nor 
death, nor thunder nor lightning shall make 
us give way the breadth of one hair.’ 


‘ Cry wo, destruction, ruin, loss, dismay ; 
The worst is death, and death will have his day.’ 


Before closing these remarks, we take the 
liberty to recommend the above act of Geor- 
gia to the attention of the legislature of Con- 
necticut. Good precedents are a great matter 
in the law. 


MR. GARRISON. 

QF We are daily expecting letters from 
him. The only information concerning him, 
which we have received since the last letter 
we published, is derived from the public pa- 
pers. From these we learn that he had chal- 
lenged Elliott Cresson, the Agent of the Col- 
onization Society in Great Britain to a, public 
discussion, and that Mr. Cresson had declined 
meeting him. Mr. Cresson probably thinks 
that ‘ discretion is the better part of valor.’ 


DISGRACEFUL. 


{=> Messrs. Williams and Roberts, from 
Liberia, after completing their yisit in this 


city, engaged a passage in one of the stages | 


to Providence, and paid their fare a day be- 
forehand. They rose early in the morning, 
and made preparations to leave; but just be- 
fore the hour appointed for the stage to call, 
a man drove up to the door and informed them, 
that ‘the driver would not carry Wiggers ! un- 
less they would take an outside seat!) The 


Liberians, to their credit be it spoken, refused | 


to go on such conditions. They remained in 
the city another day, and took passage in an- 
other stage. We sincerely wish they had re- 
mained and prosecuted the proprietors of the 
stage to which they were refused admittance 
after paying their fare. They ought to suffer 
the penalty of the law for such. conduct. 

We are also informed, that-a well educated 
and pious colored Jady in this city was treated 
in a similar manner a short time since, by the 
driver of another stage. To a gentleman 
who remonstrated with him, he replied, in sub- 
stance, tbat he did not think stage drivers ought 
to be blamed for refusing to carry colored peo- 
ple, so long as the religious part of the com- 
munity would not admit them to respectable 
seats in the house of God! How we wish that 
this reproof might be felt by Christians, and 
that they would do half as much to “get rid’ 
of their prejudices, as they are now doing to 
‘ get rid’ of the people of color. 

One word here in relation to the influence 
of the Colonization Society upon prejudice. 
Although Messrs. Williams and Roberts had 
been to Liberia, they,met with the same treat- 
ment which is received by those of their color 
who remain in this country. ‘The Colonization 
Society, instead of aiming to remove the prej- 
udice, is endeavoring to remove the victims of 
it; thus increasing the prejudice by gratify- 
ing it. It proposes a physical remedy for a 
moral evil. 


CORRECTION. 


(> In our recommendation of a Concert of 
Prayer last week, we suggested the appoint- 
ment of the first Monday in every month 
through mistake. We meant to have said the 
LAST Monday of the month, whichis the day 
recommended by the Convention, and adopted 
already in several places, 

‘Tue Unionist. Such is the title ofa 
new paper just established in Brooklyn, Conn. 
It is edited by Charles C. Burleigh, a gentle- 
man of talents and uncompromising integrity ; 
and has for its motto the inspired declaration, 
‘ Righteousness exaiteth a nation.’ In accor- 
dance with the spirit of this motto, we find the 
editor is opposed to the oppressive law con- 
cerning Miss Crandall’s school, and has enlist- 
ed warmly in her defence. The other paper 
in that place is under the control of demi- 
nant party, and is in fact the mouthpiece of Jud 
son and his associates. On this account we 
hail the establishment of a new paper with joy: 
We trust it will receive an adequate support 
from the friends of truth and the enemies of 
oppression in that quarter. 


Srens or Distress! Messrs. Gurley, Wil- 
liams, Roberts and Danforth, are all gone, and 
Boston is now destitute of a Colonization 
Agent! We are informed, on the best author- 
ity, that one of the committee recently ap- 
pointed to raise funds, declared, a few days 
since, that the thing wouldn’t go in the pres- 
ent state of the public mind. People had lost 
their confidence in the scheme, and could not 
be persuaded to give money for its support. 


MR. PHELPS’ LECTURES. 

(> The Rev. Mr. Phelps gave his last lec- 
ture on the subject of slavery, last Wednesday 
evening. His principal design was, to show 
the safety of immediate emancipation, which 
he did in a very convincing manner. The 
whole series will probably be put to press ina 
few weeks. 


THE REV. WM. LEVINGTON, 


A Colored Clergyman, and Rector of the 
First African Protestant Episcopal Church in 
Baltimore, preached to a full audience in Christ 
Church in this city last Sabbath evening. His 
discourse proved him to be a man good talents, 
and was delivered in a very acceptable man- 
ner. It is encouraging to see achurch in this 
city opened for a colored preacher, and we 
trust the example will have a salutary effect. 


{> The bill for the abolition of slavery in 
the West Indies has passed the House of 
Commons, and remains to be acted on by the 
House of Lords. We omit particulars, in the 
hope of receiving intelligence from Mr. Gar- 
rison in season for our next. 


TEMPERANCE CONVENTION. 


{> The Massachusetts Society for the 
suppression of intemperance has issued a call 
for a State Convention, to be held in Worces- 
ter onthe third Wednesday in September 

| next. Each Temperance Society in the State 
is requested to send two delegates. There is 
no exception made to colored sking in the no- 
tice, and we hope our colored friends in this 
city, who have united in the Temperance re- 


| form, will take measures to secure a represen- 


tation in the Convention. Should not a meet- 
ling be called immediately for the appointment 
of delegates ? 


AF The report of the late dissussion in 
Portland, which has appeared in most of the 


| papers in that city, is said to have been pre- 


pared by Cyril Pearl. We should think, from: 
its one-sided character, that it had been at-- 
tributed to the right source. 


(C= We understand that the advocates of the Colo- 
nization Society have been trying, during the past 
week, to get hold of facts which would enable them to 
contradict the statements in our last relative to the 
young lady whom Mr Danforth advertised as a ‘ vol- 
unteer’ for Liberia. You cannot accoinplish your ob- 
ject, gentlemen, and you may as well give up the ef- 
fort. We took the precaution to obtain witnesses, 
who are ready to make oath to the truth of all our 
statements.—Mr Danforth’s advertisement, we per- 
ceive, has been withdrawn. 


IF We are again reluctantly compelled to’ o mit 
the communication of ‘F. H. W? We are so crowd- 
ed with important matter, that we hardly know what 
to insert first. Our friends must have patience. 


CANTERBURY CIRCULAR. 


We take the following spirited remarks: 
from the Boston Press, one of the most ably 
conducted papers in this country.: 


‘Messrs Rufus Adams and Andrew T. Jud- 
son of the enlghtened town of Canterbury, in 
Connecticut, have published a statement re- 
lating to the imprisonment of Miss Prudence 
Crandall, for presuming to teach colored Mis- 
ses to read. It is an excited exparte state- 
ment, and enters largely into a justification of 
the Connecticut black law, against educating 
negroes, which digraces the statute book of 
that state. Miss Crandall is censured for go- 
ing to jail, when she might have given bonds, 
instead of those who put her there being cen- 
sured. The martyrs to religion, in the days of 
popish persecution, were censured for being 
burnt at the stake, when they miglit-have 
avoided it, but for their obstinacy in not sign- 
ing a recantation, 

The Connecticut black law is as directa 
violation of the Constitution as Nullification 
is. The Constitution says—‘The citizens of 


}each state shall be entitled to all privileges 


and immunities of citizens in the several 
states.’ It makes no exception of black citi- 
zens; consequently if free blacks are citizens, 
they are entitled to the same protection the’ 
whités are. If Miss Crandall has a right to’ 
receive white scholars from other states, she’ 
has an equal right to receive eolored: ones.’ 


The 5th of July was celebrated by the col- 
ored population of our city as the anniversary 
of the abolition of slavery'in this State. A 
procession was formed, preceded by a band 
of music, and marched to the old court house 
where a prayer was made by the Rev. Dr. 
Nott, and a very appropriate address deliver- 
ed by Mr. Willis, a member of the junior class’ 
in Union college. We understand that the’ 
celebration was conducted with a great deal 
of dignity and decorum. This fact goes far 
to prove that the efforts which have thus 
far been made to elevate their condition have 
been blessed with much success, and entirely 
disproves the assertion that ‘they cannot be 
raised to respectability while in the same 
country with the whites,’—Scheneetady Cab.- 


‘Where is Connecticut ? asked a young ur~ 
chin the other day— isn’t it one of the Barba- 
ry States? Poor fellow—he had probably 
heard of the new Blue Law, and the imprison- 
ment of a young lady for teaching blacks. 


List of Letters received at the office of the Lib- 
erator, since our last paper was issued. 


C. L. Remond, Salem, Mass.; Rev. S. S. 
Jocelyn, New-Haven, Ct.; W. P. P., Stough- 
ton, Mass.; David Wilson, Mendon, Mass.; P. 
A. Bell. New York city; Arnold Buffum, Fall, 
River, Mass, 


NOTICE. 


There will be held a Four Days Meeting, among’ 
the Marshpee Indians, at Great Neck, to commence 
the 8th of August. The meeting will be held upon 
their plantation, in the woods, for the want of a meet- 
ing house; the place is near the water, and pleasant, 
calculated to accommodate boats or vessels that wish 
to land. We shall erect tents, and make seats to ac- 
commodate as well as we can. Good order will be 
preserved. The friends of religion, without regard to 
color, are invited to attend ; and Ministers of all orders, 
who are willing to look to heaven for their reward, are 
invited to come and doi Wee good. 

ap teks ES, ? reachers.: 
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THE ABOLITIONIST. 
No. VIII. Vou. I.—For Jury. 


ji Nase DAY published, The Abolitionist, 
or Record of the New-England. Anti- 
Slavery Society. EDITED By A COMMITTEE. 

Contents.—Colonization Society ; Dialogue ;, 
Slavery in the United States; Letter from’ 
Hon. William Jay ; Plea of Justice ; Wright’s 
Sin of Slavery ; Anti-Slavery Society at Am- 
herst College ; Anti-Slavery Society at Oneida 
Institute ; Abolition of Slavery in the British 
Colonies; Three Months in Jamaica; School 
for Colored Children; Emancipatior Concert ; 
Intelligence from Liberia ; New Publications ; 
New Anti-Slavery Society; The Humming 
Bird—&c. 


WATER PARTY. 
RS. TILFORD gives notice to her 
friends and acquaintance, that she in- 

tends having a Respectable Water Party on 
the eighth of August next, if the weather is 
fair—if not, the next fair day. The party will 
start from Long Wharf at 8 o’clock precisely. 
Price $1.—Mrs. T. solicits the patronage of 
her friends, as every effort will be made to 


| please and give general satisfaction. 


The Steam Boat Suffolk is engaged for the 
accommodation of those who may feel dispos- 
ed to patronize her. A book will) be kept 
open at her house from this date, to receive 
the names of those whomay do her the favor 
to call and pay in advance, soas to enable 
her to make a just calculation for a sumptuous 
fare. 


RACHEL TILFORD, 


rear 29 Belknap E 
to July 27. ji 
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LITERARY. | 

eT e a a la 
MERRY HEARTED BLIND BOY. | 

The following beautiful lines were written by a gen- 
tleman in Boston, and spoken by one of the pupils of 
the New-England Institution for the Blind, at its late | 
exhibition. They are taken*from a book called ‘ The 
Harbinger,’ published by Carter and Hendee, and | 
sold at the Ladies’ Fair, for the benefit of the Institu- 


tion ; 


The bird that never tried its wing, 
Can blithely hop and sweetly sing ; 


|age of 57 years, and died December 14th, 


Though prisoned in a narrow cage, 

Till his bright feathers droop with age : 
So I, while never blest with sight, 

Shut out from heaven’s surrounding light, 
Life's hours, and days, and years enjoy, 
Though blind, a merry-hearted boy. 


That captive bird may never float 
Through heaven, or pour his thrilling note 
Mid shady groves, by pleasant streams, 
That sparkle in the soft moonbeams ; 

But he may gaily flutter round, 

Within his prison’s scanty bound, 

And give his soul to song ; for he 

Ne’er longs to taste sweet liberty. 


Oh! may I not as happy dwell 
Within my unillumined cell! 

May I not leap and sing and play, 
And turn my constant night to day? 
I never saw the sky, the sea, 

The earth was never green to me. 
Then why, oh! why should I repine, 
For blessings that were never,mine 7} 


Think not that blindness makes me sad, 
My thoughts, like yours, are often glad. 
Parents I have, who love me well ; 
Their different voices I can tell. 
Though far and absent, I can hear, 

In dreams, their music meets my ear. 
Is there a star so dear above, 

As the low voice of one you love ? 


I never saw my father’s face, 

Yet, on his forehead when I place 
My hand, and feel the wrinkles there, 
Left less by time than anxious care, 
I fear the world has sights of wo, 

To knit the brows of manhood so. 

I sit upon my father’s knee ; 

He ’d love me less if I could see. 


I never saw my mother smile 5 

Her gentle tones my heart beguile ; 
They fall, like distant melody, 

They are so mild and sweet to me. 

She murmurs not—my mother dear! 
‘Though sometimes I have kissed the tear 
From her soft cheek, to tell the joy 

One smiling word to give her boy. 


Right merry was I every day ! 
Fearless to run about and play 

With sisters, brothers, friends and all, 
To answer to their sudden call, 

To join the ring, to speed the chase, 
To find each playmate’s hiding place, 
And pass my hand across his brow, 
To tell him—I could do it now! 


Yet though delightful flew the hours, 

So passed in childhood’s peaceful bowers, 
When all were gone to school but I, 

I us’d to sit at home and sigh ; 

And though I never long’d to view 

The earth so green, the sky so blue, 

I thought I’d give the world to look 
Along the pages of a book. 


Now, since I’ve learned to read and write, 
My heart is fill’d with new delight. 

And music too ; can there be found 

A sight so beautiful as sound ? 

Tell me, kind friends, in one short word, 
Am I not like that captive bird ? 

I live in song, in peace and joy, 

Though blind, a merry-hearted boy ! 


[From Tait’s Magazine.] 
INVOCATION OF THE EARTH TO MORNING. 

Wake from thy azure ocean-bed, 

Oh! beautiful sister, Day! 
Uplift thy gem-tiara’d head, 
And, in thy vestal robes arrayed, 

Bid twilight’s gloom give way! i 
Wake! dearest sister! the dark brow’d night 
Delayeth too long her dr owsy flight. 


Most glorious art thou, sister Day! 
Upon thy chariot throne, 
While, sitting supreme in regal sway, 
Thou hoidest thy high effulgent way, 
In majesty alone ; 
Till into thy cloud pavilion’d home 
In the burning West thy footsteps come. 


When last thy parting look I caught, 
Which turn’d, to smile good-night, 
With all a lover’s fondness fraught— 
There seem’d not in the universe aught 
So preciots in thy sight, ` 
As thy own dear Earth, while to her breast, 
She folded her slumbering babes to rest. 


I hear the sparkling midnight spheres 
Rehearse the choral hymn, 
Which yet, ere earth was stain’d with tears, 
Burst on the joy entranced ears 
Of holy seraphim ; 
While the lofty blue empyrean rang, 
As the morning stars together sang. 


Oh, many a joyous mountain rill, 
And many a rustling stream, 

Calm lake and glassy fountain still, 

Tall grove and silent mist-clad hill, 
Long for the coming beam! 

Uprouse thee, then, fairest sister dear, 

For all are pining thy voice to hear. 


With trembling and impatient wing, 
My birds on every spray 
Await, thy welcome forth to sing 
With many a melting lay ; 
Then, wherefore, Beautiful, linger so long ? 
Earth sighs to greet thee with shout and song! 


Thy flower * her vigil lone hath kept, 
With love’s untiring care; 

Tho’ round her pinks and violets slept, 

She wakefully hath watch’d and wept, 
Unto the dewy air; 

And like a desolate bride she waits, 

For the opening of her lover’s gates. 


Oh! then arise, fair sister dear! 
Awake, beloved Day ! 
For many a silent trembling tear, 
Falls on my breast like diamond clear, 
Ta grief for thy delay, 
From the rosy bowers of the orient skies, 
Then up, sweetest sister, arise, arise ! 


* The Sunflower, 


| 1826, at 6 o’clock in the the afterneon, almost 


LITERARY, MISCELLANEOUS AND MORAL. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


AMERICAN PRESIDENTS. 
George Washington was born lith Febru- | 
ary, old style, 1632. He lived at Mount Ver- 


| non, Fairfax county, Virginia; was elected 


President of the United States in 1789, at the 


1799, 67 years of age. $ 

John Adams was born 19th October, 1735. 
He lived at. Quincy, Norfolk county, Massa- 
chusetts; was elected President of the United 
States in 1797, aged 62, and died July Ath, 


91 years old. 

Thomas Jefferson was born in Chesterfield 
county, 2d April, 1743. He lived at Monti- 
cello, Albemarle county, Virginia; was elect- 
ed President of the United States in 1801, at 


the age of 58 years, and died July 4th, 1826, 
at one o’clock in the afternoon, on the same 
day, and five hours before President Adams 
died; he was 83 years, three months and two 
days old. 

James Madison was born in 1756. He lives 
at Montpelier, Orange county, Virginia ; was 
elected President of the U. States in 1809, at 
the age of 42 years. He still lives in the en- 
joyment of good health, at Monticello, in the 
76th year of his age. 

James Monroe was born in 1758. He lived 
in London county, Virginia; was elected 

‘President of the United States in 1817, aged 
59; having but little property, and losing his 
affectionate wife by death, Sept. 23d, 1830, in 
November of the same year he went to New- 
York, to spend the winter with his daughter 
and son-in-law, Mr. Governeur, and died there 
on the 4th of July, 1831, at the age of 73. 
This is the third President who has died on 
the day of the month American Independence 
was declared. 

John Quincy Adams, son of John Adams, 
was born July 11, 1767. He lives at Quincy, 
Norfolk county, Massachusetts; was elected 
President of the United States, 9th February, 
1825,at the age of 58 years. Mr. Adams was 
Secretary of Legation to Judge Dana, minis- 
ter to Russia, at the age of 24 years, appoint- 
ed ambassador to the Hague when 37, minis- 
to Russia in 1816, and Secretary of State of 
the United States in 1817; being called from 
Russia for that purpose by President Monroe. 

Andrew Jackson, was born in Virginia, [S. 
Carolina] in 1764. He lives in Nashville, 
Davidson county, Tennessee; was elected 
President of the United States in 1829, at the 
age of 65. 


‘How THEY USED To Govern.’ A circum- 
stance occurred the very first day, which 
drove every thing like mischief in consterna- 
tion from every scholar’s heart. Abijah Wilk- 
ins had for years been called the worst boy in 
school. Masters could do nothing with him. 
He was surly saucy, profane and truthless. 
Mr. Patch took him from an almshouse when 
he was eight years old, which was eight years 
from the point of time now in view. In his 
family were mended neither his disposition, 
his manners, nor even his clothes. He look- 
ed like a morose, unpitied pauper still. He 
had shaken his knurly and filthy fiist in the 
very face and eyes of the last winter’s teacher. 
Mr. Johnson was told of this son of perdition 
before he began, and was prepared to take 
some efficient step at his first offence. 

Well, the afternoon of the first day, Abijah 
thrust a pin in the boy beside him, which made 
him ery out with the sharp pain. The suffer- 
er was questioned, Abijah was accused and 
found guilty. The master requested James 
Clark to go to his room and bringa rattan that 
he would find there, as if the formidable ferule 
was unequal to the present exigency. James 
came with a rattan very strong and very elas- 
tic, as if it had been selected from a thousand, 
not to walk with, but to whip. Then he or- 
dered all the blinds next to the road to be clo- 
sed. He then said, ‘ Abijah, come this way.’ 
—He came. ‘The school may shut their 

| books and suspend their studies a few minutes. 
Abijah, take off your frock, fold it up, lay it on 
the seat behind you.’ Abijah obeyed these 
several commands with sullen indifference. 
Here, a boy up towards the back seat burst 
out with a sort of shuddering laugh, produced 
by a nervous. excitement he could not control. 
‘Silence !’ said the master with a thunder, and 
astamp on the floor that made the house 
quake. All was as still as midnight. Nota 
foot moved, nota seat creaked, not a book 
rustled. The school seemed to be appalled. 
The expression of every countenance was 
changed—some were unnaturally pale, some 
flushed, and eighty distended and moistening 
eyes were fastened on the scene. The awful 
expectation was too much for one poor girl. 
‘ May I go home ?’ she whined with an implor- 
ing and terrified look. A single cast from the 
countenance of authority, crushed the trembler 
down in her seat again. A tremulous sigh es- 
caped from one of the larger girls; then all 
was breathlessly still again. ‘Take off your 
jacket also, Abijah. Fold it and lay it on your 
frock” Mr. Johnson then took his chair and 
set it away at the farthest distance the floor 
would permit, as if the space that could be 
had would be necessary for the operations about 
to take place. He then took the rattan and 
seemed to examine it closely, drew it through 
his hand, bent it almost double, laid it down 
agdin. He then took off his coat, folded it up 
and laid it on the desk. Abijah’s breast then 
heaved like a bellows; his limbs began to 
tremble, and his face was like a sheet. The 
master now took the rattan in his hand, and 
the criminal by the collar with his left hand, 
his large knuckles pressing hard against the 
the shoulder of the boy. He raised the stick 
high over the back of the shrinking boy. 
Then, O, what a screech! Had the rod fallen? 
No, it still remained suspended above him in 
the air. ‘O—i wont do so again—I’ll never 
do so again—O—O—don’t—I will be good— 
sartinly will? The threatening instrument of 
pain was gently taken fromits elevation. The 
master spoke. ‘You promise, do you? ‘Yis 
‘ir—O, yis sir’ The tight grasp was with- 
drawn from the collar. ‘Puton your frock 
and jacket and go to your seat. The rest of 
you may open your booksagain.’? The school 
breathed again. : Paper rustled, feet were 
carefully moved, the seats slightly creaked, 
and all things went stilly on as before. Abi“ 
jah kept his promise: He became an altered 
boy ; obedient, peaceful, studious, This long 


and slow process of preparing for the punish- 
ment wus artfully designed by the master, 
gradually to work up the boy’s terrors and ag- 
onizing expectations to the highest pitch, un- 
til he should yield like a babe to the intensity 
of his emotions. His stubborn nature, which 
had been like on oak on the hills which no 
storm could prostrate, was whittled away and 
demolished, as it were, sliver by sliver—Dvs- 
trict School as it Was. 


Died at Worcester, at the Lunatic Hospital, 
Patrick Molley, at a very advanced age. The 
history of this singular man may not be unin- 
terestnig to the reader. He was imprisoned 
in 1803, for an attempt at homicide, for which 
he was sentenced by the supreme Court, ‘ to 
sit upon the gallows one hour, and to be im- 
prisoned six months.’ He was at this time in 
the jail in Cambridge, where he made a sec- 
ond attempt at homicide. On trial for the of- 
fence, he was adjudged to be insane, and re- 
manded to prison. In February, 1806, he was 
moved from Cambridge to the jail in Concord, 
where he remained til! he came to the hospi- 
tal in this town. At the time of his removal 
to Concord, his beard reached his knees when 
sitting. He was then an old man, and his 
hair and beard very grey. During the whole 
period of his confinement, he never would be 
prevailed upon to wash or shave himself, or 
change his clothes. In 1826, while an attempt 
was made to do this, he made a third attempt 
to murder, by seizing a chisel which he had 
secreted in his bed, and making a desperate 
blow at the head of the keeper, inflicted a se- 
vere wound. From 1808 to 1815, a period of 
about seven years, he was never known to 
speak, and no one could conjecture why he 
was thus silent. At this time he was visited 
by a Catholic priest from Boston, who talked to 
him and asked questions, made signs, showed 
a cross, crossed himself and took every meas- 
ure in his power to make him speak—but in 
vain; during the whole time of this interview 
Molloy looked steadfastly and earnestly in his 
face and did nothing more. In 1815, he by 
some means got away from the Jail, went 
into a neighboring graveyard, seating himself 
on a grave stone and began to sing—from that 
time he has not refused to talk. It has not 
been uncommon for him to abstain from food 
five or six days atatime. In 1808, he went 
fourteen days without taking any kind of sus- 
tenance. In 1824, he again abstained from 
food fourteen days. He has not had for some 
time the least desire to obtain his liberty, ac- 
customed for so long a prison life, he had lost 
all connection with the external world, and all 
knowledge of former associates and acquaint- 
ance. He was brought to the Lunatic Hos- 
pital in this town on the evening of the 27th 
of February, having previously been well clad 
and shaved. He had plenty of good clothing 
and excellent care ; but the day was cold, the 
journey long and fatiguing, and altogether it 
was too great a shock for his debilitated frame. 
He sickened the second day after his arrival, 
and expired on the 10th instant. 

(e mannanna 
MORAL. 


[From the Fall River Monitor.] 
THE SLANDERER. No. 1. 

Let the mark of Cain besetuponhim. Let 
| him be regarded as the common enemy of his 
species ; the disturber of the harmony of so- 
ciety ; the destroyer of the repose of the world! 
As an evil genius without one redeeming qual- 
ity !—The midnight assassin murders for the 
plunder; but the slanderer has no object but 
to serve the devil! To him alone he pays his 
devotions! The only legitimate child of Sa- 
tan, he serves him with an undivided soul ; and 
by his fidelity, demonstrates his supreme qual- 
ification, for which he is destined in eternity, 
as a prime minister to his Satanic majesty, to 
blow with his pestiferous lips, to hotter flames, 
the fires of hell!!! MENTOR. 


PERSONAL RELIGION. 

Take heed to yourself, lest you mistake an 
increase of gifts for a growth in grace. Your 
knowledge of the scriptures, your abilities for 
explaining them, and your ministerial talents 
in general, may considerably increase by read- 
ing, study, and public exercise; while real 
godliness is far from flourishing in your heart. 
For, among all the apostolic churches, none 
seem to have abounded more in the enjoyment 
of spiritual gifts than the church at Corinth ; 
yet few of them appear to have beenina more 
unhappy state or more deserving of reproof. 
I have long been of opinion, my brother, that 
no professors of the genuine gospel have more 
need to be on their guard against self decep- 
tion, respecting the true state of religion in 
their own souls, than those who stately dis- 
pense the gracious truth. For, as it is their 
calling and their business frequently to read 
their bibles, and to think much on spiritual 
things ; to pray and preach, and often converse 
about the affairs of piety ; they will if not hab- 
ituously cautious, do it all ex officio; or mere- 
ly as the work of their ministerial calling, 
without feeling their own interest in it. 

To grow in love to God, and in zeal for his 
honor, in conformity to the will of Christ, and 
in heavenly mindedness, should be your first 
concern. Look well, therefore, to your inter- 
nal character. For it is awful to think of ap- 
pearing as a minister, without being really a 
Christian ; or of any officially watching over 
the souls of others, who is habitually unmind- 
ful of his own immortal interests. 

In the course of your public ministry, and in 
a great variety of instances, you may, perhaps, 
find it impracticable to enter into the true 
spirit of a precept, or of a prohibition, so as to 
reach its full meaning, and its various applica- 
tion, without feeling yourself convicted by it. 
In cases of this kind, you must fall under the 
conviction secretly before God, and pray over 
it with undissembled contrition ; agreeably to 
that saying, ‘ Thou that teachest another, 
teachest thou not thyself?? When ministers 
seldom make this practical application of their 
public admonitions and cautions, as if their 
own spiritual interests were not concerned in 
them, their consciences will grow callous, and 
their situation, with regard to eternity, ex- 
tremely dangerous. For, this being habitually 
neglected, how can they they be considered 
as ‘walking humbly before God ?’ which, nev- 
ertheless, is of such essential importance in 
the christian life, that, without it, all pretences 
to true piety are in vain.—Innes’ .Advice. 


Tue Saspatu.—The observation of a Sab- 
bath has prevailed in all ages, and for the best 
reason has been venerated by the wise and 
good of every dispensation. It is eminently 
calculated to excite in the mind, those affec- 
tions and grateful returns, which the omnipo- 
tence and kindness of God require. The 
Patriarchal and Jewish Sabbath celebrated the 
work of creation; but in the Christian, the su- 
perior work of redemption demands every ex- 
pression of gratitude and obedience, Our be- 
nificent Creator graciously enjoined, that one 
day in seven should be retired from the bustle 
and concern of the world, to the end that we 
might celébrate his goodness, and prepare 
ourselves for that everlasting rest, which re- 
maineth for the children of God. The fatal 
consequences inseparable from the omission 
of improving this opportunity of reflection, es- 
pecially to young persons, are awfully certain. 
The innumerable pain of youthful indiscre- 
tions, youthful crimes, and youthful miseries, 
arise from the neglect or misimprovement of the 
Sabbath. 


JOHN B. PERO, 
NOS. 2 & 3; 
(Rear of Dock Square, near the City Tavern) 


AS onhand the following articles, which 
E he offers to sell (wholesale or retail) as 
cheap as can be bought elsewhere, viz :— 


Double distilled Lavender, | Elliot’s Silver Steel do., 
do, Extra Cologne, Scissors & Curling Tongs, 
Florida Water, English Dressing Combs, 
Honey Water, Pocket do., 

Bear’s Oil, Fine Ivory do. 

Antique do., Emerson’s Razor Strops, 
Cocoa Nut do., Pomroy’s do. do., 

Ward’s Vegetable do., Ritner’s do. do., 

Milk of Roses, Calf-skin Pocket Books & 
Otto of Rose, Wallets, 

Powder Puffs, Stocks, Cravats & Stiff- 
Superior French Hair 
Powcer, 

Pomatum, 
Hair Brushes, 
Shaving do., 
Clothes do., 
Shoe do., 
Toothe do., 


ners, 
Gloves and Suspenders, 
_|Linen Collars & Bosoms, 
Superior Dutch Hones, 
Warren’s Blacking. 
Day and Martin’s do., 
Bell’s Paste do., 
Silver Pencil Cases, 
Shaving Boxes, Toothe Powder, 
Snuff do., Magnifying Glasses, 
Wade and Butcher’s Ra-| Top Pieces & Curls, 
zors, Hair Pins, &c. &c. 
Rodgers and Son do:, April 27, 1833. 


PRUDENCE CRANDALL, 
Principal of the Canterbury, (Conn.) Female 
Boarding School, 

ETURNS her most sincere thanks to 
those who have patronized her School, 
and would give information that on the first 
Monday of April next, her School will be 
opened for the reception of young Ladies and 
little Misses of color. The branches taught 
are as follows:—Rerding, Writing, Arithme- 
tic, English Grammar, Geography, History, 
Natural and Moral Philosophy, Chemistry, 
Astronomy, Drawing and Painting, Music on 
the Piano, together with the French language. 
The terms, including board, washing, 
and tuition, are $25 per quarter, one half paid 
in advance. 

(>> Books and Stationary will be furnished 
on the most reasonable terms. 

For information respecting the School, re- 
ference may be made to the following gentle- 
men, viz:—Arthur Tappan, Esq., Rev. Peter 
Williams, Rev. Theodore Raymond, Rev. 
Theodore» Wright, Rev. Samuel C. Cornish, 
Rey. George Bourne, Rev. Mr. Hayborn, 
New-York city ;—Mr. James Forten, Mr. Jo- 
seph Cassey, Philadelphia, Pa. ;—Rey. S. J. 
May, Brooklyn, Ct. ;—Rev. Mr. Beman, Mid- 
dletown, Ct. ;—Rev. S. S. Jocelyn, New-Haven, 
Ct.;—Wm. Lloyd Garrison, Arnold Buffum, 
Boston, Mass. ;—George Benson, Providence, 
BAY Canterbury, (Ct.) Feb. 25, 1833. 


BRITISH OPINIONS! 


goss published and for sale at this Office, 
@8 ‘British Opinions of the American Colo- 
nization Society.’ CONTENTS :— 

‘A Letter to Thomas Clarkson, by James 
Cropper ; and Prejudice Vincible, or the Prac- 
ticability of conquering Prejudice by better 
means than by Slavery and Exile ; in relation 
to the American Colonization Society—By C. 
Sruart. Extracts from a pamphlet enti- 
tled— Facts designed to exhibit the Real Char- 
acter and Tendency of the American Coloniza- 
tion Society —By Cuiericus.’ Extracts from 
the Anti-Slavery (London) Reporter.—Extract 
from the Liverpool Mercury. 

Octavo, 36 pages. Price $5 per 100—75 
cents per doz.—10 cents single. 

July 19, 1833. - 


GARRISON’S FAREWELL ADDRESS. 
J UST published,-and for sale at the Office 
of the Liberator; by Philip A. Bell, No. 

73, Chambers-Street, New-York—J. Cassey, 
Philadelphia—the Farewell Address of Wm. 
Lloyd Garrison; delivered before the people 
of color of Boston, Philadelphia, and New- 
York, previous to his departure for Europe. 

(>> The profits of the work will be given 
to the New-England Anti-Slavery Society. 
Price $6 per 100—$1 per dozen—or 12 1-2 
cts. single. Persons out of the city can be 
supplied by addressing P. A. Bell, 73, Cham- 
bers-Street, post paid. 

New-York, June 8, 1833. 


JAMAS WUD, 

BOOT & SHOE MAKER, 

ESPECTFULLY informs his friends 

and the public that he has removed, in 

part, his shop, from No. 67, Dock-street, to 

No. 252, S. Seventh-street, a few doors below 

Lombard-street, where he trusts by strict at- 

tention, to merit a continuance of their pa- 
tronage. 

BOOTS and SHOES, in the most fash- 
ionable style, of the best materials and work- 
manship, made to order at the shortest notice. 

Atso—Repairing of all kinds done on the 
most reasonable terms. 

Philadelphia, June 29, 1833. 


MOORE & BROTHER 
ETURN their thanks to their friends 
‘and the public for their patronage.— 
They still continue to keep on hand an as- 
sortment of 


LADIES’ AND GENTLEMEN’S BOOTS 
AND SHOES, 

AT THEIR stanp—No. 163, Pine-street, above 

Sixth-street. PHILADELPHIA; Dec. 1832, 


BOARDING HOUSE. . 


FOR THE ACCOMMODATION OF GENTEEL PER- 
SONS OF COLOR. 
(At the corner of Leonard and Church streets 
NEW-YORK.) 
hae Proprietor of the above House returns 
his sincere thanks to his friends and the 
public for their liberal patronage, during the 
past season, and solicits a continuance of their 
favors ; he assures them that no pains shall he 
spared to render satisfaction to the most fasti- 
dious. JOHN RICH. 
New- York, Feb. 12th, 1833. 


WILBERFORCE HOUSE. 
RANCIS WILES respectfully informs 
his friends and the public generally, that 

his House, No. 152, Church-street, is stil] open- 
for the accommodation of genteel persons of 
color with 

BOARDING AND LODGING, 

QF Grateful for past favors, he solicits a 
continuance of the same. His House is in a 
pleasant and healthy part of the city, and no 
pains or expense will be spared on his part to 
render the situation of those who may honor 
him with their patronage, as comfortable as 
possible. New-York, Feb. 21, 1833. 


WRIGHT’S SIN OF SLAVERY. 
OR sale at the Bookstore of James Loring, 
Wright’s Sin of Slavery. Price 18 3-4” 

cents single, $1,75 per. doz. $12,50 per 100. 
A few copies GARRISON’S FAREWELL 
ADDRESS, delivered in Boston, New-York, 
and Philadelphia, previous to his departure 
for Europe. July 15. tf 


REMOVAL. 


Re WOOD gives notice to his 
friends and the public, that he has re- 
moved from his former residence, to 
NO. 2, BELKNAP STREET, 

where he will be happy to accommodate gen- 
teel persons of color, with board by the day 
week, or month. Every effort will be made 
by Mr. Wood to suit fhe taste and convenience 
of his patrons. 

Patronage is respectfully solicited. 


WBS. B. JOHNSON 


Hs opened the large and commodious 
house JVo. 150, Locust Street, Philadel- 
phia, where she will be happy to accommo- 
date Ladies and Gentlemen of color with 
board. Q Her house is in a very healthy 
and pleasant part of the city, between Tenth 
and Eleventh Streets. 
Philadelphia, May 3. 3m 


IMPORTANT AND PROFITABLE. 
d igen most approved and extensively prac-- 
tised system of writing 
SHORT HAND. 
Almost the only plan used in the United 
States, and may be considered the Standard 
of American Stenography. Taught in 12 les- 
sons, by W. CARLTON HEWES, 
No. 237, Washington Street. 
(>> Those interested in this useful science 
are requested to call. Terms moderate. 


JAMBES G BARBADOLS 
ESPECTFULLY informs his friends and 
the public generally, that he has remov- 
ed from No. 56 to 


NO. 26, BRATTLE STREET, 


where he still solicits their patronage, and is 
grateful for past favors. 


He has now on hand, for sale, a variety of 
NEW AND SECOND-HAND CLOTHING 


AND FANCY GOODS, y 


viz.—Velvet and Bombazine Stocks, Linen 
Dickeys, Suspenders, &c. Also, a few dozen 
of Emerson’s Razor Strops—D. Ritter’s do.— 
Fancy Soap and Cologne. &c. &c. 

Clothing cleansed and repaired in the neat- 
est manner, cheap for cash or barter. 


AG All kinds of clothing bought and sold. 
March 16. tf 


ANDERSONI 
EFFICACIOUS REMEDY FOR CORNS. 


A FAIR TRIAL IS THE ONLY TRUE PROOF. 


A pae infallible remedy is offered to the 
- public as a Sovereign Cure. It has pro- 
ved of the greatest efficacy in the removal of 
those turbulent pests which are called Corns. 
To those who may be troubled with them, a 
fair trial of this article is only necessary to 
convince the most incredulous of its power to 
effect a speedy cure. Being perfectly free 
from irritation, it may be applied where the 
corns have produced a violent inflamation. 
The Proprietor of this highly valuable remed 
does not mean to say that it has made thoe 
sands of cures in this and other countries ; 
but suffice it to say it has cured many of the 
most violent nature. 

The above Remedy can be had by applying 
at the shop of Mr. H. Thacker, No. 3, Spring 
Lane—at the shop of Mr. J. Robinson, No. 
42, Brattle Street, and the house of the Pro-- 
pietor, at Mr. J. W. Lewis, Centre Street, se-. 
cond door from the corner of Southack-street. 

Price, 25 cents per box. 

BENJAMIN S. ANDERSON. 


Boston, June 29th, 1833. 2m. 


F7 $1,25 CENTS ONLY PER BOX. 5 
Mise received, and forsale by J. T. Hilton, 
Howard Street, A prime lot of 12 years: 
old Soap at the above price. ‘The lather pro- 
duced from this soap, he warrants to be in 
point of beauty and softness, equal to any in 
use. Being purified by age, it cannot fail to 
suit Hair Dressers, who are invited to exam 
ine for themselves. Boston, July 6, 1833., 


WANTED, } 


N active Boy, from 10 to 15 years of age, 
<®. of good character, ina Clothing Store,” 
where he will be liberally compensated for his. 
services, and find a permanent situation. One 
from the country would be preferred.- Apply - 
at No. 26, Brattle-Street. 

“JAMES G. BARBADOES. 
Boston, July 27, 1833. 


WANTED. 
É first rate Journeymen Tailors.—. 
Apply to WILLIAM SAUNDERS., 
Hartford, June 18, 1833. 


